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ABSTRACT 

Data from a 1982 state-wide survey of 764 Louisiana 
farm households were analyzed to assess the relationship between 
conjugal work-role arrangements and four dimensions of farm family 
life: socio-demographic characteristics, scale and type of farm 
operation, farm and household decision-making and allocation of 
tasks, and subjective aspects of farm family life. Findings revealed 
over 50% of husbands and 33% of wives worked off farm; younger 
families had one or both spouse(s) employed off farm; presence of 
older children was positively associated with wives* off-farm 
employment; spouses working off farm had higher levels of education; 
a substantial proportion of reported income derived from non-farm 
earnings, with husbands employed off farm earning more than did other 
families. Other findings indicated farm operations in which the 
husband only farmed were larger (in acreage and sales) than those in 
which the husband was employed off farm; farms where only the wife 
worked off farm were the largest; wives, regardless of labor status, 
reported working relatively few hours on the farm; allocation of 
daily family tasks/decisions generally followed traditional lines; 
couples expressed relatively high levels of satisfaction with life 
circtimstances; and over 67% of couples sampled were uncertain or 
pessimistic about their future in farming. (NEC) 
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Farm Family Life in Louisiana: A Profile 

Forrest A. Deseran, Edith L. Batz, and N. Ree Simpkins' 



Issues associated with the changing structure of agriculture in the U S. 
have been the focus of increasing attention. Once characterized by the 
pervasiveness of the *ull-time family farm, the agricultural sector is shift- 
ing to a duaiistic structure in which a small number of large, capital 
intensive operations serve national and international markets, and a much 
larger number of smaller farm operations serve specialized local markets 
(Buttel and Larson, 1982). One of the distinctive patterns to emerge from 
this changing structure is the increasing off-farm employment of farm 
operators and their familv members (Carlin and Ghelfi, 1979: Fuguitt et 
al., 1977). 

It is estimated that in the U.S. about half of all farm husbands and 
more than one-third of all farm wives are employed off the farm (Banks 
and Kalbacher, 1981; Jones and Rosenfeld, 1981). Clearly, off-farm 
employment has become an established part of farm fanrly life. Less 
clear, however, is the impact these changes have on farm family life. 
Because the farm family represents a unique organization of family work 
roles where typically the ^^home'' and place of business are the same, 
employment off the farm by any family member has direct implications 
for how household and lai.n labor is allocated. 

There is evidence, for example,- that farm wives are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in decision-making and other tasks in family 
farm (e.g., Scholl, 1982, Jones and Rosenfeld, 1981: Wilkening and 
Ahrcns, 1979). Additionally, off-farm employment has been linked to 
increased stress in farm families (Kada, I980)and shifts in political beliefs 
(Buttel and Larson, 1982). 

This study examined the relationship between off-farm employment 
and various aspects of farm family life in Louisiana. Toward this end, 
data from a s:ate-wide survey of farm households were analyzed to assess 
the degree to which on- and off-farm work roles of farm spouses affected 
other aspects of family life. More specifically, the relationship between 
conjugal work-role arrangements and four dimensions of farm lamily life 
were studied: (I) socio-demographic characteristics, (2) scale and type 
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of farm operations, (3) farm and household decision-making and allo- 
cation of tasks, and (4) subjective aspects of farm family life. While 
these dimensions are not necessarily exhaustive, they represent relevant 
aspects of the social organization and quality of life of farm families and 
provide the basis for a sociological profile of farm families in Louisiana. 



Source of Data 

The Sample 

Data for this research are from a mail survey of Louisiana farm house- 
holds. The sample was drawn from a listing provided by the national 
office of the Agricultural Stahiiization and Conservation Service (ASCS) 
in Kansas City, Missouri. The listmg, which is a computerized file of 
names and audresses of Lot isiana residents who registered with the mSCS 
as of 198 K contains more than 98,000 entries and represents the most 
comprehensive centralized list of Louisiana farmers available. 

The sampling procedure involved several steps. First, a random sample 
of 2,500 entries was selected from the ASCS file and then visually 
inspected to delete as many corporate and out-of-state land holders as 
possible. This reduced the list to 2,058 entries, each of which was sent 
a letter explaining the nature of the survey and indicating that a ques- 
tionnaire would follow. Returns from this initial mailing identified a 
sizable proportion (28 percent) of the sairpied households that were either 
inaccessible (i.e., moved with no forwarding address, deceased, etc.) or 
were no longer involved in farming. This resulted in an adjusted sample 
size of 1,472. 

Following the procedures suggested by Dillman (1978), questionnaires 
were sent to the 1,472 households in the adjusted sample. Follow-up 
reminders were sent to all respondents within 1 week of the survey 
mailing. Approximately 2 weeks later, additional questionnaires and let- 
ters were mailed to those who had failed to reply. Overall, 52 percent 
of the households responded to the survey with useable questionnaires 
(sample development is summarized in Table A-1 of Appendix A). This 
return rate is generally considered to be acceptable in survey research of 
this type, although a higher return rate h desirable (Dillman, 1978). 

The Instrument 

The questionnaire used in this study was designed to elicit information 
along a number of dimensions of farm family life in Louisiana. Consid- 
erable attention was devoted to the physical appearance and clarity of the 
instrument, as recommended by Dillman (1978). Responses to the in- 
strument from a panel of social scientists and a pilot survey of 100 
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randomly selected Louisiana farm households were taken into considei- 
ation in constructing the final 14-page questionnaire. None of the pilot 
households was included in the final sample used in the anahsis. Those 
questionnaire items pertinent to this bulletin aie reproduced n'l Appendix 
B and are more fully discussed in the text as they become relevant. 

A Farm Family Typology 

As mentioned at the outset, the major aim of thi.s study was to determine 
if oif-farm employment had an effect on farm famil> life. Therefore, 417 
husband/wife families directly involved in agricultural production were 
included in this analysis. This omitted families headeu by a single adult 
and families that owned farmland but did not farm. 

Because the family is of primary concern, it is important to emphasize 
that the family is conceptualized as an organization of differentiated roles, 
the performance of which gives rise to the character and substance of 
family life. The particular focus in this research was on work roles as 
defined by the employment status of spouses. A four-part typology of 
work-role organization characterizing U.S. farm families is used here 
(Coughenour and Swanson, 1983; Deseran et al., 1984): 

Type I: Traditional — husband and wife involved on the farm, neither 

employed off the farm; 
Type H: Traditional, part-time— husband farms and works off farm, 

wife involved on farm only; 
Type HI: Dual career— husband farms only, wife employed off farm; 
Type IV: Dual career, part-time— both spouses involved on farm and 
employed off farm. 

This typology provides a comparative framework within which toexamme 
specified aspects of farm family life.- 

Findings 

Farm Family Types 

^n Table I the distribution of farm family types in this sample is reported 
and compared with findings from studies using the same typology for 
farm families in Kentucky (Coughenour and Swanson, 1983) and the 
U.S, (Deseran et al. , 1984).' Two observations about the findings reported 



'Although the family is of central conceptual interest, it should be kept in mind that 
the married couple is treated here as the basic unit of analysis. This does not deny the 
importance of other fann family members, especially children (see Deseran, forthcommg), 
but recognizes that the work-role status of spouses is a key factor in family organization. 

The Kentucky study (Coughenour and Swanson, 198^) was conducted in 1979 with 
a sample size of 240 families; the nation-wide study (Deseran et al., 1984) used 1977 
Cunent Population Survey data on 1,776 fann families. These two studies arc cited 
because of their comparability rep.arding the family typology, 
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Table 1 . — ^The distribution of farm family types In samples from Louisiana, Kentucky, 
and the United States 

Louisiono' Kentucky' U S.' 

Form family type (N^417) (N==240) (N== 1,772) 









% 




I 


Traditional — Neither fpouse warks 










aff ff jrm 


32 9 


35.0 


28.8 


11 


Traditional, Port-time — Husband 










employed of* tarm, wife not 


28 0 


26.3 


26.5 


III 


Dual Career — Wife employed off 










form, husband not 


12.5 


15 4 


13 3 


IV 


Dual Career, Port-time — Both 










spouses employed off form 


26 6 


23.3 


31.4 



^Source, Survey by authors, 1982. 
'Source, Coughenour and Swor>on (1983). 
^Source,, Deseron et ai,, ^9&^. 



in Table 1 warrant comment. 

First, off-farm employment is prevalent among Louisiana farm fami- 
lies. More than half the husbands and more than a third of the wives 
report off-farm employment. Traditional (Type I) farm families account 
for only about 33 percent of the sample, indicating that such ''traditional'' 
work role organization is the exception rather than the rule among farm 
families. 

Second, the distribution across types of families in the Louisiana sample 
and the samples of farm families in Kentucky and for the U.S. is very 
similar. This latter observation lends validity to the family typology used 
in this study and indicates that the farm family work-roles found in 
Louisiana reflect a national pattern. 

Findings for specified aspects of farm family life in Louisiana were 
organized into four major areas: (1; socio-demographic characteristics, 
(2) farm operation characteristics, {^) allocation of decision-making and 
tasks, and (4) subjective aspects of farm family life. Findings for each 
of these areas were compared by family type. 

Socio-Demographic Characteristics 

A number of socio-demographic factors typically used to depict family 
structure are relevant to our interests in on- and off-farm employment of 
spouses: age structure, pi'esence of children at home, educational attain- 
ment, and income. These variables provide the basis for a descriptive 
profile of the farm families in our sample (Table 2). 

Age Structure. The mean age of husbands and wives reported in Table 
2 indicate that Type I farm couples are substantially older than any of 
the other types and that Type IV couples are the youngest. Wives tend 
to be younger (by about 3 years) than their husbands, reflecting normati . e 




Table 2. — Selected so' O-demographic characteristics of Louisiana farm families by 
form family type 



Selected socio-demogrophic 
characteristics 




Form fan 


-.ily type 




1 

Traditional 
(N=137) 


II 

Traditional, 
pcrt-tim» 

(N = 117y 


III 

Dual career 
(N = 52) 


IV 

port-time 
(N= 111) 


A 

Age (means) 










Husband 


57.3 


50.8 


50.3 


47 3 


Wife 


53.9 


47.8 


46 5 


44.3 


Families with at least ane 










child at hame (percent)- 










14- lo years 


19.0 


23.1 


38.5 


36.0 


6-13 years 


21.2 


24.0 


26.9 


27 0 


Under 6 years 


16.8 


18.8 


15 4 


18.0 


Educatianal attainment (percent) 










Husband 










Less than high school 










degree 


37.3 


18.7 


25.0 


18.7 


r igh school det,.ee 


20.6 


17 6 


22 5 


21 5 


Some CO llege/ca liege 










degree 


37 3 


42.9 


30.0 


41.9 


Some grad/grad degree 


4 9 


20.9 


17.5 


18.3 










25.16** 


wire 










Less than high school 










degree 


28.5 


16 5 


7 7 


65 


High school degree 


23 5 


30 8 


20.5 


25.8 


Some college/college 










degree 


36 2 


45.1 


53 8 


49.5 


Some grod/grod degree 


1 1 .3 


7.7 


18.0 


18.3 










19 87* 


Total family eornings' (percent) 










Less then $10,000 


32.7 


11 1 


30.8 


7.2 


$10,000 $29,999 


32 1 


42 7 


26 9 


36 0 


$30,000-$49,999 


11.7 


16.2 


21 2 


36.9 


More than $49,999 


19.0 


29 9 


21 2 


19.8 








x? = 


58.74*** 



^Multiple responses were possible. 

'Combined form and noniorm earnings for 1981. 

*p< 05, **p<.01,, ***p< 001 



patterns of age differences between spouses. Findings for combined hus- 
band/wife age reported in Table 3 portray the age structure of each family 
type in greater detail. 

The age structure of Type I farm families was acutely skewed toward 
the older end of the age scale. Nearly one-third of the farm couples in 
this group have an average age of 65 or more years, and well over half 
were older than 54. Type H farm couples also tend to be older, although 
significantly fewer were in the 65 or older category (6.8 percent). Type 
HI couples were more evenly distributed — about one-third more than 54 
years old and about half less than 45 years old. 
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Table 3. — Age distribution by farm family type' 



I 

Traditional 



Traditional 
part-time 



Dual Career 



IV 

Djai Career, 
part-time 



00 




•••• 







****M**>« ft***i 



jmn !***« 
U***t ft**«t 
!****< ****« 
1****1 »***< 



***« ft*ft*i 
***< 1***1 



>***« ft**** 
***«fift«*« »«*** 

r***t I**** 
i***«jft***#***** 

»****{. ***\k< 
k*** 

|ft***tk****|»**** 

***4k****f 
li*** 

L*ft«*ti***«k**** 
L***« M*** I**** 




77n 

***4in*N 



'***« 

*)•*** i 
***l***i 
****!**** 



>(«**** 1********1 



«k***i **** 



1***1 



*** »***«k***« 

!****»********« 

*!***«****« 

**** ***** *•«*« 
*********# ****i 
***!**** i***« 

****!**** »***< 
****!**** ***** 
I**** k**** ***** 
i****|ft**** ****« 

'***« *«**! 

*«*4 6il***« ***«« 



37.91 



***** 
***• 
****< 
**• 
***** 

• *«*« 
***** 

• *«*« 



*«*« 

ft**«*i**** 



ft********1 
i***«****ArnFn 

****< ****!** *« 

************ *«< 

*««*4l»*««**«*** 
***** **•««**«** 
*************< 
»*************< 
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***** ft* ***** ft**** 
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***** ft***! *••«« ft****2. 7X 
***** ft*f *i •••*« ft**** 
***«i^**i ••••**«••« ft«***| 
[***< ***** ft**** ft*«**j 



3S- 4S- 55- 
44 54 M 



<25 2S- 35- 
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'Hosbond/wife average ages, X'= 70.27,, p.<.0001. 
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Type IV Couples had the youngest age structure '^ith only 2.7 percent 
in the 65 or over age category and nearly 50 percent less than 45 years 
old. These findings demonstrate that the family typology is distmctly 
differentiated by the age structure of spouses. There is also a definite 
association between age and off-farm employment status — the greater the 
involvement in off-farm employment, the younger the couples. 

Presence of children. Families with at least one child at home were 
divided into the following age categories: those with children under 6, 
between 6 and 13, and between 14 and 18. As expected, older families 
are not as likely as younger families to have children at home. Of interest 
in regard to work role arrangements, families with wives employed off 
farm (Types HI and IV) are much more likely than families with non- 
working wives to have children at home. 

While there weiv oniy trivial differences between the proportion of 
working- and nonworking-wife families who had younger children ai 
home, there were substantial differences when the presence of older 
children was considered. Fewer than one-fourth of th'^ nonworking wives, 
compared with more than one-third of the working wives, had at least 
one child between 14 and 18 years at home.-* In this regard, farm family 
types are characterized by differences in the number having older children 
at home."^ 

Educa nal attainment. Education is reported in Table 2 as the per- 
cent of husbands and wives who have attained specified levels of edu- 
cation. Several observations are noteworthy. First, the educational level 
for Type I couples was api ^eciably below that of the other couples 
sampled. More than 37 percent of the husbands and 28 percent of the 
wives in this group attained less than a high school degree. 

Second, wives had a markedly higher overall level of educational 
attainment. This was especiall\ evident in a comparison of the percent 
of husbands and wives who d;d not complete high school. Third, and 
most important, there was a strong positive association between educa- 
tional attainment levels and the off-farm employment status for both 

^Altliough not reported in the text of this bulletin, these findings are further supported 
when the age of wives is controlled Of the wives between 34 and 45 years old who have 
older children at home, 66 7 percent are employed off the farni. 

'The pOMtive association between the off-farm employment of farm wives and the 
presence ot older children noted here has also been found m studies of nonfarm families 
h> researchers concerned with the effects of family life cycle stages on patterns of women's 
labor torce participation (Oppenheimer, 1982) This suggests that the decisions of farm 
wives to seek off-farm employment are at least partially influenced by circumstances 
experienced in U S famihes in general (such increasec! financial demands at certain stages 
in the Limii^ life c>L!e) and are not necessarily a function of any unique characteristic 
of farni tainily demands. 

9 
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husbands and wives. More than 60 percent of the husbands and about 70 
percent of the wives who were employed off farm reported having at 
least some college education. This represents an average of about 20 
percentage points higher than for spouses who do not work off farm.^ 

Family Earnings. Type I families earned considerably less than other 
family ty^jes (Table 2). Type II families, although disproportionately 
represented in the highest income category, were concentrated in the 
moderate income levels. Type III families revealed a more evenly dis- 
tributed earnings attainment pattern, while the earnings of Type IV fam- 
ilies were skewed toward the upper end of the scale (more than 56 percent 
earned more than $30,000 in 1981). 

While distinct patterns were not easily discernible, it was clear that 
families with oft-farm employment earned more than those without such 
sources of income. Furthermore, a comparison of the earnings for Type 
II and III families (which are distinguished from one another by which 
spouse works off-farm) suggested that the husband's off-farm employ- 
ment contributed more to totai family earnings than did the wife's off- 
farm employment. 

This section touched on only a few major socio-econjmic character- 
istics of the Louisiana farm families in the sample. However, findings 
clearly demonstrated the diversity of the population and that the work 
role typology pro*^ided descriptively distinct categories of farm families. 
This is especially evident with regards to age structure, educational at- 
tainment levels, and earnings. Attention now turns to an assessment of 
selected characteristics of farm operations. 

Characteristics of Farm Operations 

lirijjortant dimensions of the organization of farm operations include 
farm size, sales from agricultural products, commodities raised, and 
amount of labo" expended. These characteristics are examined here to 
more precisely describe and differentiate farm family types. 

Acreage and Sales. Average farm size anc ^ales varied in distinct and 
larjjely predictable patterns in relation to farm family type (Table 4). Most 
notably, farm operations where the husband was not employed off the 
farm (Types I and III) were much larger than the other types. Type lU 



'it should be noted that the education levels of those sampled in this study tend to be 
higher than what is found m census data for Louisiana farm families (U.S Bureau of 
the Census. 1980). This is probably due to a sampling bias in that mail surveys generally 
yield disproportionately higher return rates from the more educated segments of the 
population. Despite this bias, the important consideration here is that distmct patterns 
emerge across the farm family types that indicate a relationship between education and 
employment status. 
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Table 4. — Acreage 


and value of 


agricultural products 


sold by farm 


family type 






Form ^omily type 








il 




IV 




1 


Traditional, 


III 


Dual coreer. 


AcreoQe ond soles 


Trodttionol 


1 part-time 


Dual coreer 


part-time 


Average farm i\ze (acres) 


453 


180 


522 


143 


Value af agricultural 










products sold (percent) 










Less than $5,000 


34 0 


61 7 


45.6 


58.2 


$5,000 to $9,999 


8 7 


14.8 


2.2 


17.7 


$10,000 to $19,999 


9.7 


7 4 


6.7 


12.7 


$20,000 to $39,999 


6 8 


6.1 


89 


2.5 


$40,000 or more 


40 8 


9 9 


46 7 


89 



X^ = 61 44* 



*p<.0001 

operations were also larger on the average than Type I operations, sug- 
gesting among other things, that the on-farm labor of wives may not be 
a crucial factor in determining the scale of fanning operations where 
husbands are full-time operators (recall that Type III wives are employed 
off farm). On the other hand, farms where the husband was employed 
off farm (Types II and IV) tended to be smaller when wives were also 
employed off farm, although the value of sales remained about the same 
for these farm families. 

One of the more distinct patterns to emerge from the figures in Table 
4 was the bimodal distribution of farm income for Types I and III op- 
erations. A large proportion of these farms fell into one or the other 
extreme categories of sales, a pattern which reflects the dualistic structure 
of agriculture alluded to earlier (e.g., Buttel and Larson, 1982). 

Farm Labor. The findings reported in Table 5 show a clear association 
between hours worked on the farm by Types I and III husbands and the 
bimodal pattern of sales; most of these operators worked either less than 
1 1 hours or more than 40 hours per week. Considerably more Type III 
husbands than Type I husbands spent more than 40 hours per week on 
farm work, probably because of the larger acreage involved. 

As anticipated, most of the off-farm employed husbands worked fewer 
hours per week on ib^^ farm than those husbands without other employ- 
ment. Less expected were the hours spent on farm work by wives. With 
the exception of Type I families, about 80 percent of the wives reported 
less than 1 1 hours per week spent on farm work, whatever their off-farm 
employment status. Interestingly, about 29 percent of the Type I wives 
(whose husbands are not employed off-farm) spent an average of more 
than 20 hours per week on farm work compared with only about 8 percent 
of the Type II wives (whose husbands do work off farm). This is probably 
due to the difference in scale between Types I and II farms — the former 
are larger and requiie more labor. 

1! 
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Table 5. — Hours per vve^k spent on farm work by spouses and percent forms that 



hired nonfamily labor, by form family type 






Form fom 


Iv tvDe 








II 


III 


IV 




\ 


Troditionol 


Duol 


Ouot coreer 


Form labor chorocteristics 


Troditionol 


port-time 


career 


port-time 


Mmtpc nAr cp^nl nn form 




















Husbond (percent) 










I'^ss thor* 1 1 hours 


26 4 


57 7 


23 5 


52 5 


1 1 -20 ho'Jrs 


11 6 


10 1 


20 


22.2 


21-40 hours 


13 2 


13 1 


9.8 


17.2 


fviorc inuri iiuur> 


48 8 


9 1 


64.7 


8 1 










121.67* 


Wife (percent) 










Less thon 1 1 hours 


57. C 


83 1 


78 7 


90 0 


1 1 -20 hours 


12 8 


84 


12.8 


4 4 


21-40 hours 


14.7 


72 


63 


4 4 


More than 40 hours 


14 7 


1.2 


2 1 


1.1 










36.15* 


Percent hiring nonfamily lobor 


41 1 


25.3 


660 


24.7 



*p < 0001 



Agricultural Products* Respondents were asked to list information 
about three of their major agricultural crop or livestock products in 1981 
(Appendix B). Only figures for the types of crops or livestock listed first 
by respondents are reported in Table 6, providing a roug^ estimate of 
the production characteristics of the farms in the sample. 

More than two-thirds of the farm families reported ^'crops' as a major 
product, while less than half listed "livestock'' as a major product. 
Soybeans, rice, and cotton were the most frequently listed crops, while 

Table 6. — Major agricultural praducts by farm family type 



Form fonnly type 







II 


lit 


IV 




1 


Traditional, 


Dual 


Dual career, 


Agriculturol Products 


Traditional 


port-time 


coreer 


port-time 


Crops (Number forms)' 


106 


67 


40 


69 


Rice 


24.5% 


22.4% 


27 5% 


P, 7% 


Cotton 


19.8 


11 9 


20 0 


15.9 


Soybeons 


179 


29 9 


22.5 


23.2 


Hoy 


9.4 


60 


7.5 


20 3 


Sugar 


5 7 


1 5 


2 5 


4.3 


Other 


22 6 


28 4 


20.0 


27 C 


Livestock (Number forms)' 


65 


42 


20 


49 


Cottle (beef) 


79.6% 


64.3% 


75.0% 


77 6% 


Hogs 


4.6 


4 8 


10 0 


82 


Other 


15.8 


31.0 


15.0 


14 3 



'Multiple responses were possible. 
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beef cattle was the predominant livestock product reported. A compaiison 
by farm family type revealed few differences in agricnlturjl products 
listed with the exception that Type IV were more likely to grow 
hay than were other farm types. 



Conjugal Task Allocation and Decision-Making 

The description of Louisiana farm families to this point has been in 
terms of both socio-economic and farm-related characteristics. In this 
study, responses to questions about who I,ad m^jor responsibility for 
selected household and farm tasks and decisions were also examined. 
Answers are coded on a five-point scale ranging from **husband always'' 
to *'wife always" with **both husband and wife about equally'' at the 
midpoint (see Appendix B). 

Allocation of I'arm and houstiiold tasks. Results for the allocation 
of farm and household tasks are presented graphically in Table 7. To 
simplify the presentation of findings, three categories of responses are 
reported: (1) husband's major rtsponsibility, which combines **husband 
always" and ''husband more than wife," (2) equally sha;ed responsi- 
bility, and (3) wife's major responsibility, which combines **wife more 
than husband" and "wife always." 

Immediately evident is the degree to which most of the tasks listed are 
ciearly sex-linked, indicating a distinct division of labor between spouses. 
Hcjse cleaning, grocery shopping, arranging for visits to the doctor or 
dentist, and preparing breakfast during the week are tasks for which well 
over three-fourths of the wives in our sample did either more than their 
husbands or al! of the time. Husbands, on the other hand, nearly always 
had major responsibility for operating farm equipment. 

Tasks involving record-keeping and paying bills yield somewhat dif- 
ferent patterns. In general, wives were more often involved with keeping 
track of household bills and expeiises, whereas husbands were more likely 
to take care of federal income tax records and to administer farni records 
and bills. Even so, '•esponsibility for these tasks tended to be less sex- 
specific or tied to the farm/household dichotomy than were the otlier tasks 
examined. For example, about one-third of the husbands in the sample 
had at least equal responsibility for keeping household records and bills, 
while an even greater proportion of wives had similar responsibilities for 
administering farm records and bills. 

Also of note in this regard, responsibility for income tax forms (for 
which almost half of the wives shared equal responsibility) im olved both 
farm and household financial considerations. These findings suggest that 
the conjugal division of labor in farm families is not necessarily deter- 
mined by traditional distinctions between household and farm domains. 
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Table 7. — Conjugal allocation of household and farm tasks by farm family type 



Househotd/farm tasks 



Family 
type 

I 
II 
III 
IV 

I 

II 
III 

IV 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



Grocery shopping (X'— 10.64) 





Prpp arlno breakfast dur ^ntt the week (x' - 7., 70) 
Arrani 




ranaina f or doctor/dental visits fx' - 8, 17V, 




General Housecleanlng (X' ■ n.23*'> 




Keeplna track o f household expenses and bills fx' - 0.89) 



income tax forms 




(X^ ■ 4.64) 

^^^^^^ 



farm records/bills 



/bil ls aa^ ■ 1.06) 



90 



100 



Percent 



Husbond always/ 
most of the lime 



Husbond and 
wife obout 
equally 



Wife olways/ 
most of the time 



*p.<,05 
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bspccially notcwonhy in this rcgaru is the central role that many farm 
wives played in the financial and record keeping aspects of farm opera- 
tions. 

Returning to the question of how off-farm employment affects farm 
couples, work status had little bearing on the conjugal distribution of 
farm or household tasks (Table 7). General housecleaning was the only 
task to generate a significant X- value, yet this task was very clearly the 
responsibility of almost all of the wives Although moderate differences 
occurred among the four family types, (he general patterns of task allo- 
cation remained similar within each family type. The employment status 
of either spouse had little evident impact on how daily work routines 
were organized. 

Household and farm decision-making. The findings Yor decision- 
making in farm families (Table 8) indicate that decision-making was more 
often a shared activity than was the allocation and performance of tasks. 
Decisions concerning what car to buy, where to live, whether the wife 
should get a new job, and where to go to church involved both husband 
and wife equally for more than half the families sampled. However, 
responsibility for most of the decision items included in the questionnaire 
rested with husbands more than wives. This vvis especially the case for 
decisions about farm operations: for such decisions, husbands had a major 
voice in more than two-thirds of the families. 

An inspection of Table 8 reveals little substantial differentiation in 
patterns of decision-making among the family types. As would be ex- 
pected, wives employed off-farm were more likely to have a say in 
whether they should take a new job (X' = 17.47, p. > .07), but beyond 
that there were no significant differences in decision-making. These find- 
ings clearly uemonstrate that who makes decisions in farm families was 
determined more by the tyj^^e of decision at hand than by the employment 
status of spouses. 

Subjective Well-Being: Present and Future 

Attention in this section is on subjective aspects of farm family life in 
Louisiana. More specifically, self-reported expressions of satisfaction 
with everyday life and how couples evaluate their future in farming were 
examined. 

Satisfaction of Louisiana farm couples. Satisfaction, which is often 
treated as a subjective indicator of well-being or quality of life (e.g., 
Andrews and Withey, 1976; Campbell et al., 1976), is operationalized 
as responses to questions about how satisfied couples were with four 
general categories of everyday life experiences (see Appendix A). These 
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Table 8. — Conjugal dscision-making by farm family \ype 



Fomity 
type 

I 
[I 
[I 

EV 

I 

[I 
[I 
[V 

I 

[I 
[I 
[V 

I 

[I 
[I 

[V 

I 

[I 
[I 

EV 

I 

[I 
[I 
EV 

I 
[I 
[I 
[V 

I 
[I 
[I 
EV 



Hou$ehold/farm decisions 

What car to buy (x^ , 6.01) 



Whether husband should take anev job (X^ - 4.66 ) 

N 



Whether wife should take a new jo b (X** - 17.47*) 



i on food per week (X^ - 7.8i 




80) 



Where to go to churc h (x^ ■ 9,59) 

N\\X\X\XXXX\\VCvX\XV^ 

How much money to borrow for farm operations (x^ - 5.72) 

II 



What farm equipment to buy ^y^2 , 6.72) 



30 4b sb " " ■ ■ ■ 66' 76' i'6 i'6 1 (id 

Percent 



Husband alwayi/ 
most of the t«me 



Husband end 
wife obout 
equolly 



Wife olwoys/ 
most of the time 



*p.< 01 
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categories are (a) social environment — family life, circle of friends, and 
community as a place to live; (b) general life circumstances — life as a 
whole and accomplishments in life; (c) family resources — living quarters, 
standard of living, and health; and (d) local services — public services, 
services for the elderly, child care services, and youth programs and 
facilities. 

Answers to each item range on a five-point scale from **very satisfied" 
( + 2) to "very dissatisfied" (-2). Because of the high pair-wise agree- 
ment found in the responses cf couples, average scores for couples are 
reported only. 

The bar graphs in Table 9 provide an overview of the findings for 
satisfaction for all family types combined. With the exception of items 
m the 'Mocal services" category, satisfaction among the couples is rel- 
atively high. 

While reflecting the general pattern of relatively high satisfaction noted 
above, the findings reported by farm type (Table 10) uncover few sig- 
nificant variations among the mean satisfaction scores. The analysis of 
variance F values (SAS Institute Inc., 1982) are statistically significant 
for three of the 12 items: health, public services, and youth facilities and 
programs.^ One discemable pattern in Table 10 is that satisfaction scores 
tended to be lower for dual career (Type III) than for other couples. 
Although the differences in mean scores were not statistically significant, 
the pattern was consistent for 10 of the 12 items. 

Perceptions of the future in farming. In addition to questions about 
satisfaction with selected aspects of their daily lives, couples were asked 
to evaluate their own future in farming. Answers to this question ranged 
on a five-point scale from "very favorably" to "very unfavorably" (see 
Appendix B). 

Most apparent from the findings was the high degree of uncertainty 
among the couples about their future in farming (Table 1 1). Almost half 
of all respondents reported they were unsure about what the future holds. 
Fewer than one-third of the couples reported favorable estimates of the 
future. 

These findings showed little differentiation by family type (X- = 18.15, 
p = NS). The off-farm employment of one or both spouses appeared to 
have little to do with expressed optimism or pessimism concerning a 
couple's future in farming. These findings also indicate the scale of farm 
operation had no apparent effect on evaluations of the future (recall that 
Types I and III are substantially larger than Types II and IV farm op- 
erations). 

post analysis of variance Scheffe test for multiple comparisons of means performed 
on the items with significant F values revealed no distmct patterns (sec SAS Institute 
Inc.,, 1982: p. 169, for a discussion of this procedure). 
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Table 9. — Mean satisfcction scores for all farm couples 



00 



Level of Satisfaction 



Life Oomoins 
Social Environment 
1 . Family life 

2 Circle of friends 

3 Community 

Generol Life Circumstonces 

4. Life OS o whole 

5. Accomplishments in life 

Personol Resources 

6. Living quorters 

1. Standard of living 

8. Heolth 

Locol Services 

9. Public services 

10. Services for the elderly 

1 1 . Child core services 

12. Youth programs/facilities 




Mean scores 






1.47 
1.S3 
1.3S 

1.4S 

i.sa 

1.34 
1.40 
1.M 

o.co 

o.oa 

0.34 

o.ia 



.0 0,1 O.a 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.7 0.0 0.9 1,0 1.1 1.3 1,3 1.4 1.S 1.6 1.7 
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'Scores may range from — 2 ("very dissatisfied") to + 2 ("very satisfied") with 0 ("unsure") at the midpoint. 
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Table 10 — Mean >atnfactton scores by farm family type 



lev*l of »otl^foctlOn 



ScCtOl environ n>«nt 

\ Community os o ploc* 
to live 



2 CifCle of friends 



3 Fom.lx lif* 



G«r>erol life 
CirCumiloACet 
4 life oi o wfole 



5 AccompliiHmenfj m 
l.f* 



P*rionol retOurCAS 

6 Stondord of living 



7 living quortCfs 



loco I service 1 
9 Public lervicei 



10 Services for the 
«lderl^ 



n Vogfh focilities 
ond progrOmt 



12 ChiW core service* 




1 59 




1 09 
I 40 
084 
\ 45 

I 36 
1 49 

I 30 
} 39 

1 32 
I 46 
1 23 
I 47 



081 
0 63 
0 34 
0 42 

009 

0 23 
0 26 
-0 12 

0 44 

0 33 
0 19 
0 30 

0 10 

0 30 
-0 07 
006 
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•p < 05 

'Scof.t moy rongt from - 2 ("v«fy dissotisfied") to + 2 ("Very satisfied") with 0 { unsure") ot the midpoint 
f volues Qf0 for onolysis of vortonc* tests for diff*r*nc*s omong meons 

Form Fomily Type 

= I = II vySfW - m 2ZZ22Z. - iv 
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I 07 



0 86 



0 12 



3 49* 



Table 1 1 . — How farm couphs view their future in farming by family type 



y/i0H of the future: 



o 



Very fovorable 



Somewhat 
fovorable 



Unsure 



Somewhat 
unfavorable 



Very 

unfavorable 




I 

Traditional 



Traditional, 

part.t,me B^^^?^ 



Dual 
career 



IV 

Dual career. 

par,.t,me 
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It is important to note that theso results were in sharp contrast to those 
deahng with satisfaction, where positive responses were predominant. 
This suggests that evaluations of the future in farnim.iz were not extensions 
of basic orientations toward life in general, but nioiw tlian likely reflected 
an objective evaluation of the condition of the agricultural industry from 
the point of view of the farm couple. 

The degree to which these rather negative estimates of the future in 
farming indicated either a temporary state of discouragement with current 
conditions or a more enduring mood of pessimism remains to be seen. 
Given the nation-wide trend of increasingly concentrated production 
among fewer and larger operations and the concurrent diminution in the 
number of traditional family farms, it is likely that these premonitions 
of the future realistically reflect both the changes that are occurring in 
the structure of agriculture and the accompanying uncertainties for the 
future of the family farm. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The traditional image of the self-sufficient family farm as the basic 
unit of agricultural production no longer adequately portrays the farming 
enterprise. While family-owned and operated farms continue to dominate 
in the United States, the work-role organization of the farm family has 
changed dramatically as it has responded to larger m^^iKet demands and 
economic forces (Wilkening, 1981). One of the most basic changes in 
the farm family has been an increased dependence upon off-farm work 
to supplement farm income. The purpose of this bulletin was to document 
the degree to which off-farm work has affected Louisiana farm families. 

The findings reported here were from a survey of Louisiana farm 
families conducted in 1982. For analytical purposes, four types of farm 
families were identified and compared: traditional; traditional, part-time 
; dual career; and dual career, part-time. Findings were presented for 
socio-demographic characteristics, farm operation characteristics, the al- 
location of family tasks and decision-making, and subjective aspects of 
family life. Some of the salient findings can be summarzed as follows: 

1 . Off-farm employment was pervasive among Louisiana farm fami- 
lies. More than half the husbands and a third of the wives reported working 
off farm. 

2. Families that had one spouse employed off farm were considerably 
younger than families in which neither spouse was employed off farm, 
and families with both spouses working off farm were the youngest. 

3. The presence of older children in the home was positively associated 
with wives' off-farm employment. The presence of younger children was 
not associated with the off-farm employment of wives. 
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4. Spouses who worked off farm had markedly higher levels of edu- 
cational attainment than spouses who did not work off farm. 

5. A substantial proportion uf reported income derived from non-farm 
earnings. In this respect, families with husbands employed off farm earned 
considerably more than did other families. 

6. Farm operations in which the husband only farmed were appreciably 
larger in scale (based upon acreage and sales) than those in which the 
husband was employed off farm. Farms where only the wife worked off 
farm were the largest. 

7. Wives, regardless of their labor force status, tended to report work- 
ing relatively few hours on the farm. 

8. The allocation of daily family tasks and decisions generally followed 
traditional lines. However, the allocation was less sex-specific with re- 
spect to financial and record keeping tasks for which a sizeable proportion 
of wives had at least equal responsibility. The employment status of 
spouses had little effect on how tasks were allocated. 

9. Overall, farm couples expressed relatively high levels of satisfaction 
with their life circumstances. They were considerabh less satisfied vvith 
local services, however. The satisfaction expressed by dual career couples 
(Type III) was consistently lower than that expressed by othf r couples, 
although the differences were not statistically significant. 

10. More than two-thirds of the farm couples sampled were uncertain 
or pessimistic about their future in farming. This outlook was a general 
pattern across the four family types. 

These findings provide only a partial profile of farm families in Lou- 
isiana, yet they brought to light some aspects of farm family life that 
were intriguing. Most evident was the high proportion of families involved 
in the nonfarm labor force. Similar to what researchers have found else- 
where (e.g., Wilkening, 1981), many Louisiana farm families have had 
to adapt to changing economic forces and market conditions by seeking 
alternative employment. Clearly off-farm work is — and will continue to 
be — a key factor in the earning capacity of many farm families in Lou- 
isiana. 

Beyond the basic changes in the work-role organization of farm cou- 
ples, little evidence was found to indicate that these changes had an 
appreciable impact on other dimensions of family life. For example, the 
allocation of routine household tasks and who made decisions in the home 
remained relatively consistent, regardless of off-farm work experiences. 
Furthermore, couples expressed relatively high levels of satisfaction with 
most aspects of their lives, whether or not they worked off farm. 

Such findings suggest that, contrary to expectations, there is little 
correspondence between the income-producing work of husbands and 
wives and daily family-oriented routines and attitudes. From a sociolog- 
ical standpoint, th»s is of interest in that traditional sex-specific roles of 
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family life appear to be resistent to basic changes in the larger economic 
structure and the employment status of spouses. 

Whether a function of entrenched sex-role norms or of demands in- 
herent in life on the farm, it appears that farm Tamilies have been able 
to adapt to economic change at the same time that they have retained 
traditional patterns of relationships within the family structure. That the 
farm family in Louisiana has shown a capacity to retain its traditional 
patterns in the face of major structural challenges demonstrates the po- 
tential for the family farm to remain a viable unit of agricultural production 
as well as to provide the basis for a meaningful form of family life. 

Prospects for the family farm to remain economically viable should be 
of major concern in future research. Despite the resiliance of the farm 
family, there is little question that external economic factors will continue 
to require a heavy reliance on nonfarm earnings for the survival o\ many 
family farms. Researchers need to go beyond considerations of agricul- 
tural production in itself and examine the interface between the structure 
of agriculture and the nature of nonfarm labor markets. 

Knowledge is needed, for example, about the availability and character 
of nonfarm employment opportunities, the hiring criteria of local firms, 
how rural residents go ibout finding jobs, and the attitudes of potential 
employers toward hiring members of farm families. Such knowledge is 
essential for developing strategies and public policy that will allow many 
farm families to cope better with what they perceive as an uncertain 
future. 
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Appendix A: Supplemental Tables 



Table A-1. — Development of sample 


and return rates for 


mail survey of Louisiana 


farm households 








N 


{%) 


TatsI drawn from AC So Listing' 


2 500 


( 1 00% \ 


Detered from sample 


1.028 


(100%) 


Visuol inspection^ 


446 


(43%) 


Undeliveroble^ 


290 


(28%) 


Oeceosed 


161 


(16%) 


Not applicable 


131 


(13%) 


Included in sample 


1,472 


(100%) 


Completed questionnoires^ 


764 


(52%) 


Declined to porticipote 


91 


{ 6%) 


Incomplete/ urn. sable questionnoire 


7 


{ 1%) 


No response 


610 


(41%) 



'Rondomly selected from the listing of Looisiona farmers provided by the nationol ofhce of the Agriculturol 
Stabilization ond Conservation Service. 

^Cose: determined by visual inspection to be corporotions or out-of-stote residents. 

^Bosed upon returns from pre-questionnoire moiling 

^Bosed upon returns from moiling to odiusted sample of 1,472. 



Table A-2. — Distribution of respondents in sample by parish 



Porish 


N 


Porish 


N 


Porish 


N 


Acodion 


43 


Gront 


4 


Sobine 


10 


Allen 


13 


Iberio 


10 


St. Bernord 


1 


Ascension 


3 


Iberville 


4 


St Chorles 


0 


Assumption 


3 


Jockson 


5 


St. Heleno 


8 


Avoyelles 


36 


Jefferson 


2 


St. Jomes 


1 


Beouregord 


13 


Jefferson 


21 


St. John 


0 






Dovis 








Bienville 


11 


Lofoyette 


29 


St Londry 


53 


Bossier 


12 


Lofourche 


10 


St. Mortin 


6 


Coddo 


26 


LoSolle 


7 


S. Mory 


2 


Colcosieu 


16 


Lincoln 


23 


St. Tommony 


5 


Coldwell 


5 


Livingston 


7 


Tongipchoa 


15 


Comeron 


9 


Modi son 


6 


Tensas 


4 


Cotohoulo 


10 


Morehouse 


14 


Terrebonne 


2 


Cloiborne 


16 


Notchitoches 


14 


Union 


8 


Concord 10 


6 


Orleans 


3 


Vermilion 


41 


Desoto 


13 


Ouochita 


21 


Vernon 


12 


E Boton Rouge 


8 


Pioquemines 


1 


Woshington 


20 


Eost Corroll 


9 


Poinf* Coupee 


7 


Webster 


9 


Eost Feliciono 


2 


Ropides 


22 


W Boton Rouge 


1 


Evongeline 


17 


Red R 'er 


9 


West Corro'l 


26 


Fronklin 


25 


Richie 


21 


West Feliciono 


1 



Winn 2 
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Table A-3. — Conjugal allocation of h usehqld and farm tasks by farm family type 



Who does these tasks'? 

Farm 



Househald/farm 


family 


Husbond 


Husbond 


Husbond and 


Wife 


Wife 


tasks 


tvoe 


always 


mare 


Wife equally 


more 


always 






Pet 


Pet 


Pet 


Pet. 


Pet 




1 


1 5 


60 


173 


45 9 


29.3 


Gracery shappmg 




.9 


9 


7 3 


48 2 


42 7 




III 


2.0 


4 0 


14.0 


32.0 


48.0 




IV 


0 0 


6 5 


12 2 


31 8 


49.5 




1 


2.4 


5 6 


16 7 


27.8 


47 6 


Prepare breakfast 


" 


3 1 


7 1 


9 2 


22 5 


58 2 


dunrig the week 


III 


6.8 


13 6 


13 6 


25.0 


40 9 




iV 


00 


10 0 


13.3 


27 8 


48.9 




1 


3.2 


3 2 


19 7 


22.1 


52 0 


Arrange far dactar 


" 


0.0 


0 9 


17.4 


31.2 


50.5 


and dental visits 


III 


0 0 


2.0 


20 4 


22 5 


55.1 




IV 


0.9 


0 9 


23.6 


26.4 


48.1 




1 


00 


0.0 


46 


26.7 


68 7 


General hause 


" 


0.9 


0 0 


09 


32.4 


65 7 


cleaninQ 


III 


00 


0 0 


12 2 


30 6 


57.1 




IV 


00 


0.0 


8 7 


26 9 


64.4 




1 


10 7 


9 9 


14 5 


183 


40.6 


Keep track af 




9.8 


8.9 


170 


16.1 


48 2 


hausehald expenses 


III 


4.0 


12 0 


14.0 


10.0 


60.0 


and bills 


IV 


7.6 


12.4 


15 2 


15 2 


49.5 




1 


42 3 


8.9 


22.0 


6.5 


20.3 


Fill aut federal 


II 


46.7 


10.3 


15 9 


6 5 


20.6 


incame tax farms 


III 


40 8 


10.2 


12 2 


4 1 


32.7 




IV 


41 7 


9 3 


15.7 


6.5 


26.9 






38.8 


14,9 


13 2 


14.9 


18 2 


Administer farm 




49.4 


11.2 


11.2 


7.9 


20.2 


records and bills 


III 


37 0 


17 4 


13 1 


6 5 


26.1 




IV 


H4.9 


12.4 


12.4 


13.5 


169 






08 


74 8 


21.0 


3.4 


0.0 


Operate farm 




00 


81 8 


14 3 


2 6 


1.3 


equipment 


III 


00 


77 3 


15,9 


4.6 


2.3 




IV 


00 


79 1 


16.3 


4 7 


0.0 
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Table A-4. — Conjugal decision-making for household and farm matters by farm 
family type 



Who makes 'hese decisions? 





Form 












Household/form 


fomily 


Husband 


Husband 


Husband and 


Wife 


Wife 


matters 


type 


olwoys 


more 


wife equally 


more 


olwoys 






Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 




1 


23.9 


18.5 


54 6 


2.3 


0.8 


What car ta buy 


II 


19.6 


22.3 


52 7 


4.5 


0 9 


111 


12.0 


16.0 


68.0 


4 0 


00 




IV 


176 


17.6 


63 0 


0 9 


0.9 




1 


19 2 


10.8 


66.9 


1 5 


1.5 


Where ta live 


II 


15 7 


11.1 


70 4 


1.9 


0.9 




III 


24.0 


10 0 


66.0 


0.0 


0.0 




IV 


13.1 


16.8 


69.2 


0.9 


00 




1 


42.6 


17 0 


39.4 


1.1 


0.0 


Whether husband 


II 


44 9 


14.6 


40.5 


0 0 


0.0 


shautd take a new 


in 


30.8 


^8.0 


51 3 


0 0 


0.0 


|ab 


IV 


33.0 


29.6 


37.5 


0.0 


0.0 




1 


16 1 


2.3 


51 7 


16.1 


13.8 


Whether wife 


li 


11.4 


1.4 


62.9 


7.1 


17.1 


should take a new 


III 


4.9 


2.4 


51.2 


17 I 


24.4 


job 


IV 


2 2 


2.2 


51 1 


23.9 


20.7 




1 


8.5 


3.9 


29.5 


26 4 


31.8 


Haw much money 


ii 


4.7 


0.9 


29 3 


20.8 


44.3 


to spend on food 


III 


0.0 


2 0 


24.5 


34 7 


38.8 


per week 


rv 


6.9 


3.9 


29.4 


22 6 


37.3 




1 


5.3 


1 5 


73.3 


9.9 


9.9 


Where to go to 


II 


2.V 


1 0 


82.9 


7.6 


5.7 


church 


tti 


0 0 


2 0 


66 0 


14.0 


18.0 




IV 


1.9 


3 9 


74.0 


11.5 


8 7 




1 


55 9 


19.8 


23 4 


0.0 


0.9 


How much money 


II 


53 2 


13.9 


31.7 


1.3 


0 0 


to barrow for 


in 


67 4 


11.6 


20.9 


0.0 


00 


form operotions 


IV 


44 7 


21.2 


34 1 


0.0 


0.0 




1 


67.8 


21.5 


9.9 


00 


0.0 


Whot form equip* 


II 


69.7 


18 4 


11.8 


0.0 


0.0 


ment to buy 


III 


75.6 


8.9 


15.6 


0 0 


00 




IV 


61.6 


16.3 


20 9 


1.2 


0.0 
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Appendix B: Selected Questionnaire Items 



About how many hours a week do you (and or your 
spouse) spend on farm wori dur >ig the growing 
season » (Circle number) 



Hours per week 

None 
t*tO houn 
n -20 hours 
21-30 houn 
31-40 hours 
More than 40 hi>urs 



MAN or WOMAN OF 
THE HOUSb THb HOUSh 



What were jour major agncultural produtts m 1981 ' 
(Please list products and approximate income) 

CROPS INCOMb 



What do you estimate was jour total gross 
fann income in 1981 ^ (Circle number) 

1 Did not have any farm income* in 1981 

2 Less than $], (XX) 

3 $l,0(X)ioS4,999 

4 $5.0(X) to $9,999 

5 StO.OOOto St9.999 
$20,000 to $39,999 

7 $40,000 or more 

Now we w "Hild hk** you lo give us your 
each one indicate whether you are ( 1) 
satisfied with each of the following 



LlVtSTCXTK 



opinion on some question'* Please indicate how satished you (and your spouse) are with 
very dissjtisfied . (2) somewhat dissatisfied . (3) unsure . (4) somewhat saiished . (5) veri 



How satisfied are yoi« 

With )Our community as a place 
lo hve 

With public service (hrc. police, 
education, etc ) 

With community recreational facilities 
and prugranis for youth 

With child tare services in your 
community 

With community servicev for the 
elderly 

With your house, ^partnicnt or mobile 
honK 

With )our health 

With )our standard of tivi ig (things 
you have like housing tjr furniture 
recreation and the like) 

With )our circle of friends 

With your family life 

With uhat you are actomplishing in 
life 

With hov». you icci jbout life js j 
whole 



MAN OF THb HOUSb 
(Circle number) 
Very Very 
DISSATISFIbD SATIShJbl) 



2^45 

: 1 4 s 

2 1 4 S 

2^45 

2 Ji 4 S 

2 ^ 4 S 
2^45 

2 ^ 4 S 

2 ^ 4 S 

2 1 4 S 

2 ^ 4 S 



WOMAN OF THE HOUSb 
(Circle number) 
Very Very 
DISSATISFIED SATISFIED 



2^45 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 

2 14 5 
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Here jre sonK queMions ^b<nit how >ou jrul vour male divide up some famil> jobs jnd detidc more specihi 
families often fate Indicate hou you and >our spouse divide «hese family jobs 

(Circle number of response) 

HUSBAND HUSBAND HUSBAND WIFL WiFh 
ALWAYS MORLTHAN AND WIFK MORb THAN ALWAYS 
Who m your family WlMi tQUALI Y HUSBAND 

Docs the grivery shopping 

Prepaivs breakfast during (he 
week 

Makes airangemenis for doctor 
and dentist visits 

Does general house c<eaning 

Keeps track of household expenses 
and bills 

Sees that the Federal income 
tax forms are hi led out 

Keeps farm records and pay s for 
farm operation bills 

Operates faim equipment 



5 



questions vshich 



Nl ITHbR 
HUSBAND 
NUR WIFE 



Who makes the folloumg 
decision^ 

WhJt family car to buy 

Wtiere to live 

Whether the husband should tjke 
a new job 

Whether the wife should take a 
(icw job 

How much nwney your family 
spends on food per week 

Where lo go to church 

How much money you should 
bomm ft>r farm operations 

What fjrm equipment to buy 

How do you view your future m fanning* 



(Circle number of response) 

HUSBAND HUSBAND HUSBAND WlFt WIFb 
ALWAYS MORL THAN AND WIFL MORE THAN ALWAYS 
WIFE EQUALLY HUSBAND 



NEITHER 
HUSBAND 

NOR wn E 

6 
6 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 



Circle number) 



Very favorably 
Somewhat favorably 
Unsure 

Somewhat unfavorably 
Very unfavorably 



What was your total household income before tjxes in I9SI ' (Cirtle rcspt)nsc) 



Less than S5.()00 
$5.0(X) to 

SIO.OOO to$l9.99<) 
S:0.(X)0 to $29,999 
5^0 .000 to $^9,999 



6 S40(XX)to S49.999 

7 SSO 000 10 $59,')99 

8 $60,(XX) to $69 999 

9 $70 (XX) or more 
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Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, C Oran Little, Director 
Louisiana State University Agncultural Center, H. Rouse Caffey, Chancellor 

The Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station follows a nondiscriminatory policy 
programs and employment. 
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